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Submission 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES COMMISSION 
Report By A Working Party 

To: Mr. Nicholas Scott, MP, Parliamentary Under Secretary of State respon- 
sible for Education in Northern Ireland. 

I have the honour to submit on behalf of the Museums and Galleries 
Commission a Review of Museums and related services in Northern Ireland, 
which you invited us to undertake. The last occasion on which the Com- 
mission (then the Standing Commission on Museums and Galleries) was 
formally invited to advise the Northern Ireland authorities on the museum 
service in the Province was in 1965, when the Ministry of Finance published 
the Commission’s Report on Museums in Northern Ireland. 

The recommendations we have made aim to encourage the raising of museum 
standards and provision in the Province to the same level as those in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. At present they are markedly lower, however 
the comparison is made. 

We have recommended that the two national institutions, which have already 
achieved high standards, should be merged to form one new National 
Museum of Ulster. Their enhanced status should bring with it the same 
national and international recognition as the national institutions in London, 
Edinburgh and Cardiff. 

Outside Belfast we have noted that musuem provision falls well below that 
of local museum services in Great Britain. We have calculated that to 
bring Northern Ireland expenditure on local museum services per head of 
population up to the level of Great Britain as a whole, Government and 
local authorities should aim to spend another £1,000,000 annually on local 
museums. We have proposed that there should be a current commitment of 
£500,000 a year by the relevant authorities, and in addition, £500,000 for 
capital expenditure to allow some four local museums to go ahead as a start. 
We have also proposed that an Area Museum Service for Northern Ireland 
should be set up as soon as possible, similar to the Area Museum Services 
in England, Scotland and Wales. This can be provided cheaply. 

The sums we recommend should be spent are relatively small but they should 
go a long way to raising local museum provision to the standards already 
enjoyed in the rest of the United Kingdom. Experience shows that a modest 
injection of public money will greatly stimulate the supply of money from 
private and other sources. 

Finally, the greatly increased museum activity which we look forward to 
seeing develop in Northern Ireland in the coming years should be reflected 
in closer contacts with this Commission, and with the museum world as a 
whole, both through professional contacts with other museums, and through 
the Area Museum Services. 

Arthur Drew 
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1 . THE BACKGROUND 



There is occasions and causes why and wherefore in all things. 

{Henry V, V.i) 

1.1 In November 1982 the Museums and Galleries Commission was invited 
by the Parliamentary Under Secretary of State responsible for Education in 
Northern Ireland to undertake a review of Museums and related services in 
the Province. The Commission set up a Working Party with the following 
agreed terms of reference: 

To examine 

i) the role of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum and the relationship between them; 

ii) the relationship between the national museum(s) and other museums 
and related services; 

iii) the organisation required for the above purposes; 

iv) the need for the development of a regional museum network as 
recommended by the Report on Regional Museums in .Northern 
Ireland, i.e. the Malcolm Report. 

and to make recommendations. 

1.2 After preliminary consultations with the Department of Education, 
Northern Ireland, the Working Party made five separate tours of the Province 
between February and the end of April 1983, visiting museums, district 
councils, civil service departments, related bodies such as the Arts Council 
and the National Trust of Northern Ireland, interpretative centres, Forest 
Parks and the like. We spent two days taking oral evidence from people 
who were kind enough to visit us and give us their views, and there were 
other discussions with interested parties in the Commission’s offices at 2 
Carlton Gardens, London. A full list of the museums and local authorities 
visited is given at Appendix A, and the bodies and individuals who gave 
evidence are listed at Appendix B. We should emphasise, however, that our 
consultations were neither exhaustive nor all-embracing. The Working Party’s 
project was widely advertised and we responded primarily to those who 
wished to see us, though we did initiate some enquiries of our own and 
sought the advice of experts in the Civil Service and the museum profession. 

1.3 The Working Party had some reservations about undertaking a task 
which to a very large extent had already been covered so competently and 
recently by Mr Malcolm and his team in 1977. However, Mr Malcolm’s 
terms of reference did not extend to the national institutions, and although 
the services provided by the Ulster Museum and the Folk and Transport 
Museum were taken into account, his Report is predominantly concerned 
with regional and local museums. 
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1.4 The Malcolm Report (Regional Museums in Northern Ireland) provides 
a most useful descriptive background of all museum services in Northern 
Ireland as they were in 1977, and we do not want to repeat what has already 
been done so well. We have therefore given only a brief, general description 
of the existing museums, their collections, staff, finances and activities, 
illustrating how the situation has changed or developed in the past six years. 
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2. THE PRESENT POSITION 



THE MUSEUMS 

2.1 Here we describe those existing museums which come within the defi- 
nition offered by the International Council of Museums of a museum as “a 
non-profit making, permanent institution in the service of society and of its 
development, and open to the public, which acquires, conserves, researches, 
communicates, and exhibits, for purposes of study, education and enjoyment, 
material evidence of man and his environment.” 

The Ulster Museum 

2.2 In 1961 after agreement had been reached between the Corporation of 
Belfast and the Department of Finance of Northern Ireland, the former 
Belfast City Museum and Art Gallery became a national institution and was 
named the Ulster Museum. It is now a statutory body administered by a 
Board of Trustees. The Board consists of 16 persons, 7 of whom are 
appointed by the Department of Education, 3 by Belfast City Council, 3 by 
the Association of Local Authorities and one each by the Queen’s University, 
Belfast, the New University of Ulster and the Ulster Polytechnic. The museum 
is wholly financed by the Department of Education. In 1983/4 the grant was 
£1,815,000 for recurrent expenditure and £180,000 for capital expenditure 
(both figures to include the Armagh County Museum). There was no purchase 
grant (indeed, there has been no purchase grant since 1980). There are 180 
industrial and non-industrial staff, of whom seven are in the Armagh 
Museum, and including 14 on short term community employment schemes 
or research contract. The Ulster Museum has six academic departments 
specialising in antiquities, art, botany and zoology, geology, industrial archae- 
ology, and local history. There are two service departments: museum services 
and design and production. The museum also runs a conservation laboratory 
jointly with the Queen’s University; it is housed in the university precinct. 

2.3 In 1972 an extensive 6-year building programme was completed, substan- 
tially re-modelling the old building and providing a new building attached to 
the existing museum. In the following years the collections were re-displayed 
and new galleries developed. There seems little further scope for physical 
expansion, and activities for the time being are concerned with improving 
existing services, as far as resources will allow, rather than in branching out 
in new directions. The aim of the museum is “to collect, conserve, service, 
and communicate in appropriate ways to the whole Province and beyond”. 
In addition to communicating its own collections, it mounts temporary 
exhibitions and displays, and provides an education service for schools and 
adult education groups. It gives expert advice to other museums, institutions, 
bodies and the general public on museum matters. During our visits to other 
parts of the Province museum curators confirmed that the Ulster Museum 
responded readily to requests for curatorial advice and to their questions on 
design and display. However, with the limitations on resources and manpower 
available to the museum, its help cannot extend much beyond the giving of 
advice. Staff are fully occupied within their own departments and they rarely 
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make visits outside Belfast. Similarly, laboratories and workshops are fully 
occupied with Ulster Museum work, and can only offer the minimum services 
to museums elsewhere. 

The Ulster Folk and Transport Museum 

2.4 This is also a statutory body administered by a Board of Trustees. The 
constitution of the Board is almost identical to that of the Ulster Museum. 
Of the 16 members, 7 are appointed by the Department of Education, 2 by 
the Belfast City Council, 4 by the Association of Local Authorities and one 
each by the Queen’s University, Belfast, the New University of Ulster, and 
the Ulster Polytechnic. Funding comes from the Department of Education. 
In 1983/4 the grant for recurrent expenditure was £1,470,000 and for capital 
expenditure £80,000. There was no purchase grant, and had been none since 
1980. Since 1982/3, capital expenditure has been severely cut. The staff in 
1982/83 consisted of 45 industrial, 138 non-industrial and 13 casual workers. 
The Folk Museum, established in 1958, is situated in 176 acres of country 
park surrounding Cultra Manor. The manor house is now being converted 
and refurbished as an education centre. A new building has been erected as 
an administrative block, and a large new display gallery was opened in 1981. 
A series of original buildings is being reconstructed in the park - church, 
school, farms, cottages etc, - to illustrate Ulster life and labour in the past. 
Disciplines are divided under Keepers in the Departments of Buildings, 
Material Culture, non-Material Culture and Transport. There is also a 
Department of Education. The museum carries out most of its own repairs 
and reconstruction work with its own staff. The administrative block houses 
a design and production department, and an important photographic archive. 

2.5 The Belfast Transport Museum, formerly administered by the Belfast 
Corporation at Witham Street, was merged with the Folk Museum in 1967. 
The first group of galleries to house some of the more important items was 
opened at Cultra in 1976. The remainder of the collections is still in Witham 
Street in Belfast, but where they may be seen by the public, in extremely 
cramped and unsuitable conditions. 

2.6 The Folk and Transport Museum has a very active and imaginative 
education department with a staff of two. Courses are organised for school 
groups and there is a great demand for adult craft courses. There are plans 
to run residential courses for school parties when the new education centre 
is completed, and the museum would like to run more courses (some 
residential) for teachers and adults generally. 

2.7 Like the Ulster Museum, the Folk and Transport Museum is restricted 
in the services it can offer to other museums by lack of resources, but gives 
expert curatorial advice, and also helps other museums with the design and 
display of their collections. 

Armagh County Museum 

2.8 The Armagh Museum was transferred from the Armagh County Council 
at local government reorganisation in 1973 to become a regional branch of 
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the Ulster Museum. It is administered by a management committee of 15: 8 
appointed by the Ulster Museum (to include two members of the Ulster Folk 
and Transport Museum), 3 nominated by the Southern Education and 
Library Board, one each from the District Councils of Armagh, Craigavon, 
and Newry and Mourne, and one from the Armagh Natural History and 
Philosophical Society. Recurrent expenditure in 1983/84, included in the 
estimate for the Ulster Museum (2.2), is estimated at about £60,000. There 
are 6 full-time members of staff - the curator, his secretary, a technician 
and 3 warders. There is no deputy curator at present. The museum is housed 
in a building belonging to the Natural History and Philosophical Society, 
for which it pays only a nominal rent, but is responsible for the rates and 
maintenance. The building was formerly shared with the County Library, 
but since 1981 when the Library moved out, the whole building has been at 
the disposal of the museum. There are mixed collections, including local 
history, natural history, geology, costume, military material and applied art, 
displayed in cases on one floor of the building. The art gallery, with paintings 
and portraits mainly of local interest, is also on the same floor. Considerable 
importance is attached to providing education services to schools. Temporary 
exhibitions are shown in the art gallery. Although some reorgnisation of 
storage and offices has taken place since the whole building became available, 
any attempts at redisplay are seriously hampered by lack of staff. The 
curator is virtually on his own. 

Purchase Grants 

2.9 Purchase funds for the national institutions, which, as we have indicated 
above, have been non-existent since 1980, ought to be re-instated. Although 
there was some accumulation of monies for this from earlier grants, it could 
all disappear very quickly if one or two expensive items came on to the 
market. A cumulative and continuing fund is a protection against missing a 
particular specimen which may never come up again. This could undermine 
the fundamental purpose of any museum. It is equally important that the 
non-national museums should receive adequate and regular purchase grant 
support, particularly since the Northern Ireland institutions do not have 
access to the grants-in-aid at present administered by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and the Science Museum in London, and the Royal Scottish Museum 
in Edinburgh, for purchases by local museums. 

Fermanagh County Museum , Enniskillen 

2.10 The museum is administered and financed from the district rate by 
Fermanagh District Council. It was opened in 1977 and is housed in one of 
the buildings of the Castle Keep in Enniskillen. Workshops and stores are in 
other buildings. The two museum galleries are located on the ground and 
second floors of the building, with the Regimental Museum of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers sandwiched in between on the first floor. The object of 
the museum is principally to illustrate local history, with the emphasis on 
collections of the medieval and plantation periods. The second floor has a 
lecture theatre and shop, and a display area which is used primarily for 
temporary exhibitions. The permanent staff consists of the curator and an 
assistant, and there are also four employees under one of the youth employ- 
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ment schemes. Annual running costs amounted to about £38,337 in 1983/ 
84, excluding the salaries of the Action for Community Employment (ACE) 
employees. The museum is also responsible for displays at Lisnaskea, and is 
preparing exhibits for display in the interpretative centre in Castle Archdale 
Forest Park when the building is ready. 

2.11 The present accommodation is insufficient and the museum would 
benefit by having the use of all the buildings in the Castle complex, some of 
which are used by the Department of the Environment, who are responsible 
for the whole complex. The alternative would be to move the museum to a 
new site, but in the absence of capital provision, there are no plans for such 
a contingency. There is no prospect of significant development of museum 
services without an increase in staff. 

Lisburn Museum 

2.12 This museum was opened in 1981. It was set up by the Lisburn 
Borough Council in the Assembly Rooms in the centre of the town, and is 
financed by the district rate, and managed by the Council’s Recreation and 
Allied Services Committee, through a separate Museums Committee. The 
Museum aims to illustrate the history of the Borough of Lisburn and of the 
Lagan Valley locality, with emphasis on the linen trade of which Lisburn is 
an historic centre. The staff consists of a curator, a technical officer who is 
a qualified silversmith, a clerical officer and warding assistance. Activity in 
the early stages of the museum’s development has been limited mainly to 
two-dimensional temporary exhibitions of local history themes and art. A 
permanent exhibition illustrating the linen industry has been opened since the 
Commission’s visit, the work being of commendable quality and orientation. 
Annual expenditure in 1983/84 is estimated at about £86,800. £110,000 has 
so far been spent on restoring the building, and equipping it for museum 
purposes. Further capital expenditure is scheduled for 1983/84 to complete 
the refurbishment of the building and to restore the Assembly Room on the 
first floor to its original state. An adjoining building has been acquired for 
£87,000 and cpuld be used for the expansion of the museum in the long 
term. 

The Ulster-American Folk Park, Omagh 

2.13 This is an independent charitable Trust, whose governing body is the 
Scotch-lrish Trust of Ulster, but it is largely funded by public money. The 
Folk Park, at Camphill, near Omagh, was opened to the public in 1976. 
The Museum has evolved from the restoration of a farmhouse where Judge 
Thomas Mellon was born, to develop as a museum of emigration. 

2.14 The life of the early emigrants from Ulster to the United States is 
illustrated through a series of reconstructed or reproduced furnished build- 
ings. There is a large exhibition and information centre, with displays, a 
library and workshops. There is an active education programme, and there 
are demonstrations of crafts, home industries and customs. Capital in the 
early stages was mainly provided by the Mellon family. Recurrent expendi- 
ture, estimated at £273,000 in 1983/84, comes from central government. In 
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addition the curator’s salary is paid by the Omagh District Council, the 
Scotch-Irish Trust contributes towards the expenses of the Chairman and 
Chief Executive, and the Western Education and Library Board provides 
library assistance. The government grant for capital expenditure in 1983/84 
was £7,000. There is a permanent staff of 24, plus 30 part-time demonstrators, 
and 25 trainees working under supervision on the restoration of buildings. 
The staff includes, on the professional side, a curatorial officer and two 
assistants, and a restorer-craftsman, one education officer and assistant, and 
one librarian; and on the management side, an administrative officer, a 
book-keeper and a chief warder. 

The Regimental Museums 

2.15 The four main regimental museums in Northern Ireland are supported 
to a great extent by their regimental associations from their own resources, 
with some assistance from the Ministry of Defence. The Royal Ulster Rifles 
Museum , Belfast , is open to the public, but at the present time, for obvious 
reasons, public access is not easy, nor can the museum develop as it would 
wish. 

2.16 The Combined Irish Cavalry Museum, Carrickfergus, leases two rooms 
in Carrickfergus Castle from the Department of the Environment for the 
display of military material relating to the Combined Irish Cavalry Regiment. 
The Regiment has historical connections with the Castle, which is open to 
the public and attracts large numbers of visitors. The lease expires in 
1984 and there is a likelihood that it will not be renewed. If the present 
accommodation is no longer available and a suitable alternative building 
cannot be found, we are told that the collections would have to be dispersed 
to other museums. 

2.17 The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers Regimental Museum, Enniskillen, is 
housed in the Castle Keep at Enniskillen, which it shares with the Fermanagh 
County Museum. It has its own curator and displays a wide range of 
memorabilia. In its present position, sandwiched between two layers of the 
Fermanagh County Museum, it is not ideally situated, and it is to be 
hoped that these two disparate collections may be rationalised before long, 
preferably by additional accommodation in the Castle area. 

2.18 The Royal Irish Fusiliers Regimental Museum, Armagh, is housed in 
the Sovereign’s House in Armagh, and is administered by the Regimental 
Secretary. It is probably the largest of the four museums, and it has extensive 
and well-displayed collections illustrating the Regiment’s history. There may 
well be a shortage of suitable staff in the future, and there has been some 
suggestion that this will bring about an even closer cooperation between the 
Regimental Museum and the Armagh County Museum, which stands so 
near. 

2.19 In all four museums security presents a particular and ever-present 
problem, so that public access cannot be so easy or so welcome as it is in 
other types of museum. Despite this, these museums are well kept and 
curated. 
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PLANS FOR NEW MUSEUMS 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan. 

(Pope, Essay on Man, 1.6) 

2.20 Here we describe museums for which there are agreed plans, or 
buildings, or collections, or staff, but which are not yet operational and 
open to the public. 

2.21 Down Museum , Downpatrick . This museum is in the very early stages 
of development, though the planning for it is agreed and on an ambitious 
scale. Down District Council has purchased a building and appointed a 
qualified Curator with three other staff. The buildings intended for the 
museum are an 18th century gaol complex listed as of architectural import- 
ance, and close to Down Cathedral and the traditional burial place of St. 
Patrick. They are enclosed in a rectangular walled area, and consist of two 
gate houses, a long two-storey building on a semi-basement known as the 
Governor’s Residence, and a three-storey cell block with courtyards. Exten- 
sive restoration is required, estimated at an overall cost of £1 million, 
although the site lends itself to development in stages. The restoration will 
be eligible for grant from the Historic Monuments and Buildings Branch of 
the Department of the Environment. The intention is to develop the museum 
as a regional institution to illustrate the history of County Down, and to 
serve the citizens of all south east Ulster. There has been a good response to 
requests for museum items from Down District and beyond, and collections 
are being built up. Travelling displays have already been mounted in various 
centres. 

2.22 Basic clearance and preparation of the site and buildings has been 
completed and work is about to start on the restoration of the gate houses 
to serve as a heritage centre, grant-aided by the Department of Economic 
Development, explaining the unique links of the area with St. Patrick and 
early Christianity in Ireland. This modest first stage is intended to lead on to 
the major museum construction in and around the other buildings on the 
site. The district has approved the commitment of at least £100,000 to the 
initial stages, in co-ordination with grant from the Department of the 
Environment (responsible for Historic Buildings) and the Department of 
Education (responsible for Museums). Present policy indicates a willingness 
to use the museum to promote local crafts as well as for displays on human 
and natural history. 

2.23 North Down Borough Council, Bangor has agreed to establish a 
“facility” to display aspects of the history and natural history of the area. 
There are no appropriate collections available, but the object would be to 
interpret the numerous historic buildings and raths in the neighbourhood. A 
design plan has been prepared for the conversion of buildings at the rear of 
Bangor Castle as a display centre. Conversion costs are estimated at £130,000. 
The scheme would be eligible for grant from the Historic Monuments 
and Buildings Branch of DOE, and from the Department of Economic 
Development, who have already agreed to make a grant because of the 
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importance of the scheme to tourism. It is hoped that the Department of 
Education will make a capital grant. Annual expenditure is estimated at 
£37,000 to include £25,000 in salaries and wages. Job descriptions have 
already been prepared to advertise the post of Director/Curator and other 
members of staff. 

2.24 Londonderry City Council - In 1945 the museum in Londonderry was 
closed and its collections dispersed. There is now strong local support for 
the establishment of a new museum, whose object would be to illustrate the 
history of the City, and possibly to specialise in portraying its nautical past. 
The old Burns and Laird building has been earmarked to accommodate a 
museum, and a feasibility study prepared for its conversion in phases to 
museum purposes, at an estimated cost of £1 million (1980 prices). A very 
large quantity of archaeological material from local excavations is at present 
stored in Magee College and cannot be displayed. There is an agreement 
with the Republic of Ireland government for Londonderry to house and 
display the artefacts rescued from the sunken Armada ship, Trinidad 
Valencera. 

2.25 The Orchard Gallery in Londonderry was opened in 1978 by the City 
Council, with assistance from the Arts Council of Northern Ireland, and a 
full-time Gallery Organiser was appointed. It is primarily concerned with 
showing temporary exhibitions of contemporary and traditional art and 
craftwork. The gallery frequently arranges tours of these exhibitions to other 
British and Irish Galleries. It is beginning to build up a permanent collection 
of prints and paintings, which it circulates on loan. 

2.26 Newry and Mourne District has no museum apart from a display 
illustrating the life and works of Thomas Caulfield Irwin in the library at 
Warrenpoint. Newry, however, boasts the first purpose-built Arts Centre in 
Northern Ireland, opened in 1982. It was intended that the Centre should 
include space for museum displays, but this provision was omitted from the 
final plan. There is now a scheme to convert a house adjoining the Arts 
Centre, with access from the Centre, for museum purposes. The object 
would be to illustrate local history, industry and crafts to the townspeople 
and visitors from both sides of the border. Estimated cost of the initial 
conversion is £20,000, but no action has yet been taken to secure funds. 



THE DREAMS 

In dreams begins responsibility . 

(W. B. Yeats) 

2.27 Several districts and organisations have ideas and general plans for 
museum provision but have not as yet been able to bring them to any 
advanced state of preparation, 

2.28 Antrim District Council - Antrim was not specifically mentioned in 
the Malcolm Report as a possible regional centre, but might be considered 
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under the recommendation for a centre in “or close to” Ballymena. The 
only museum presence in the District is in the former home of Alexander 
Irvine (1863-1941), writer, and runner-up to the American Presidency. There 
are no plans for a museum, and in the absence of a promise of funds, no 
feasibility study has been prepared. However, a start has been made on 
collecting museum items, and there is enthusiasm among local people to 
establish some museum presence in the area. 

2.29 Ballymoney Borough Council has collections which, until three years 
ago, were on display in the Town Hall. The adaptation of an old Church 
School building in the centre of the town as a museum is under consideration, 
but so far there are no definite plans. It is intended to run the museum on a 
low budget, with revenue raised from the local rate. It would not be possible 
to appoint a full-time professional curator, at least not for some time, but 
voluntary specialist help is likely to be available. 

2.30 Carrickfergus Borough Council is anxious to set up a museum of local 
history in this historic town, where the Castle, administered by the 
Department of the Environment, attracts 58,000 visitors a year. The DOE 
and the Carrickfergus Historical Society put on displays in the Castle, which 
also houses the Regimental Museum of the Combined Irish Cavalry. There 
is a building in the town which would be suitable for adapting to museum 
purposes, but no specific plans have yet been prepared and agreed by 
committees. A considerable amount of material from local rescue archaeology 
excavations is stored in the Ulster Museum, and there are local collections 
which could be displayed. 

2.31 Coleraine District Council has considerable local support for the 
establishment of a museum in Coleraine, with which the New University of 
Ulster has expressed a wish to be involved. The Council has a possible 
building and there are collections, but at this stage there are no specific 
plans. 

2.32 The Downpatrick and Ardglass Railway Society has drawn up a 
scheme to restore and operate the old 9-mile Ardglass Branch Tine from 
Downpatrick as a Working Railway Museum at a total cost of £500,000. 
Planning to date has been carried out by a Steering Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr E. P. G. Cochrane, RIBA. It is intended to establish 
the museum as a private trust, and advice is being taken with a view to 
forming a private limited liability company to operate the railway. There is 
a feasibility study for the first phase of the scheme to restore about one 
mile of track and buildings associated with the railway. The cost is estimated 
at about £30,000 a year over three years. Some initial clearing has already 
taken place. Much of the work can be done with ACE*labour, and most of 
the land over which the track passes has been donated to the scheme. The 
second phase to extend the track another two miles to Ballynoe is estimated 
at a cost of £89,000 in one year, and the third phase to cover the last six 



♦Action for Community Employment (90% government grant-aided) 
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miles to Ardglass is estimated at £358,300 over seven years. It is planned to 
re-erect a railway station next to the new car park which will also serve 
visitors to the Down Museum. Plans include an Exhibition Gallery in the 
station building for the display of an extensive collection of photographs, 
models and small exhibits already in existence. The Society hopes that 
consideration will be given to the suggestion that the Ulster Folk and 
Transport Museum’s Railway Collection (2.5), could be accommodated in 
the Downpatrick-Ardglass scheme. This would allow exhibits to be displayed 
in working condition on the track. 

2.33 Moyle District Council, Bally castle covers an area of high tourist 
activity, with many points of historic and natural interest, including the 
Giants’ Causeway. The principal development in the district is expected to 
be in interpretative centres for visitors. These are eligible for grant from the 
Department of Economic Development. The Council had a collection on 
display in a museum in Ballycastle, but this has been passed to Magherafelt 
District Council. Moyle District has now received a further collection of 
items of local interest, formerly housed in the Irish House in Ballycastle. 
These will be displayed either in the Council premises in the town, or in a 
new building. The second alternative would depend on a grant from the 
Department of Education. 

2.34 The Railway Preservation Society of Ireland is a limited company with 
charitable status. The main workshops are based at Whitehead, Co. Antrim, 
where obsolete steam locomotives and carriages are collected and restored to 
working condition. The Society is the only organisation in the whole of 
Ireland involved in the restoration of rolling stock to working order, though 
the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum maintains a number of railway 
exhibits in display condition. Railtours are arranged over the whole Irish 
railway system using the Society’s locomotives and carriages. All maintenance 
and background organisation is carried out by Society members. Finance 
comes from the 600 or so membership, proceeds from Railtours and fund 
raising activities. The money is used for the purchase of materials to restore 
stock, and for overhead expenses (including those arising from the youth 
employment schemes which the Society has recently undertaken). Funds are 
needed to provide more storage facilities at Whitehead for stock which is at 
risk of deterioration when not under cover. The Society also wishes to 
develop the Whitehead site as a formal working museum with public galleries 
round the workshop, and display facilities for stock. The cost of this 
development is estimated at about £500,000. Future plans envisage a rail- 
connected Branch line worked by the Society. One possibility under review 
is to use the former Great Northern Railway 7-mile branch line from 
Scarva to Banbridge. An alternative might be some joint operation with the 
Downpatrick Ardglass Railway, though this is not rail-linked. The cost of 
either scheme is estimated at about £750,000 spread over 7 to 10 years. A 
third possibility would be the provision of a rail connection at Cultra to 
enable the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum to exchange exhibits and 
share facilities with the society. Cost is estimated at approximately £400,000. 
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OTHER MUSEUM PROVISION 

... a whole theatre of others 

(. Hamlet IILii) 

2.35 There are a number of institutions and organisations (some of them 
on an impressively large scale) which, though they are not museums in the 
strict sense, share many of the aims, objects and characteristics of museums. 
The Malcolm Report referred to “display centres”, and the phrase “interpret- 
ative centre” is now widely used to denote various kinds of museum-cum- 
educational visitor-centre. There are also specialised activities like Forest 
Parks, Historic Houses, Railway Societies, Country Parks and the like. To 
fill out the picture of museum provision in the Province we describe some 
of them. 

The Planetarium, Armagh 

2.36 The Planetarium is situated in the grounds of, and closely associated 
with, the Armagh Observatory. It offers the most extensive facilities for the 
use of astronomy in education in the British Isles, and is a major supplier of 
audio-visual material on astronomy in the United Kingdom. Since 1975 the 
Planetarium has been managed by a committee of management established as 
a sub-committee of the Board of Governors and Guardians of the Observatory. 
The Department of Education is responsible for agreed capital expenditure. 
Running costs are met by the Southern Education and Library Board. These 
amounted in 1982/83 to £157,000, when capital expenditure was £58,000. The 
Planetarium has a staff of nine full-time professional people, and, though 
attendances between 1972 and 1978 were low, they are now rising steadily 
again. Although there is a museum-type display in the Lindsay Hall of 
Astronomy, the activities of the Planetarium extend far more widely than those 
of most conventional museums. The Star Theatre puts on Star Shows of no 
small complexity, the Mail Order office has become a major supplier of audio- 
visual materials, and future developments may include a science and technology 
centre (as distinct from a science museum). 

Belvoir Park Forest 

2.37 This stands on the outskirts of Belfast, and is owned and administered 
by the Department of Agriculture, Forest Service. An Education Centre for 
visitors was opened in 1982, and is accommodated in buildings which 
are also the headquarters for the functional management of eight of the 
Department’s forests in the Belfast area. It includes a two-dimensional 
exhibition illustrating the history and natural history of the Forest, it is the 
intention of the Forest Service to provide educational facilities at several 
forests over the next two or three years, and the “forest park movement” 
performs a mixed educational, museum, and recreational function for the 
Province. 

Castle Archdale 

2.38 This Country Park in County Fermanagh is administered by the 
Department of the Environment (Conservation Branch). Planned as a conven- 
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tional country park, it is at a comparatively early stage of development, but 
it has been agreed that the Fermanagh County Museum should provide a 
museum display in the Park’s Interpretative Centre when the building is 
ready. This is an interesting example of the collaboration which can take 
place between a country park and an existing museum. 

Castlewellan Forest Park, County Down 

2.39 This Forest Park was purchased by the Department of Agriculture 
from the Annesley family, in 1967. It provides a wide variety of recreational 
facilities which are enjoyed by around 100,000 visitors annually. The extensive 
walled garden and the arboretum, dating from 1740, contain rare trees and 
plants collected from many parts of the world. The Park can be seen as 
providing a modest museum presence. An exhibition centre is planned for 
opening in 1985, located in renovated farm buildings. 

The National Trust 

2.40 The National Trust has a considerable presence in Northern Ireland 
and this presence is well spread both east and west of the Bann. Its properties 
range from major country houses like Castle Coole to bays, bird sanctuaries 
and beauty spots, to cornmills, waterworks, sawmills, and examples of 
industrial archaeology. The Trust makes a great contribution to the quality 
of life in Northern Ireland, but the only property which could be described 
in any way as a museum is at Springhill in County Londonderry. The 
Springhill costume collection has about 1,800 items, ranging from hatpins, 
to whole costumes, all of which are catalogued. There is an administrator in 
charge under the supervision of the Trust’s adviser on costume. Standards 
of display are improving, and items are now on show in dustproof cases 
with acceptable lighting, temperature and humidity. For the future the Trust 
is aware that it has responsibilities in the area of industrial archaeology, and 
these are under active consideration. 



The Roe Valley Country Park, Limavady 

2.41 This country park is administered by the Department of the Environ- 
ment, Conservation Branch. At the Dogleap Countryside Centre in the Park, 
the countryside is interpreted to the visitor with designs and graphics which 
illustrate the geology, archaeology and natural history of the area. There is 
a lecture theatre with film facilities which is much used for school parties, 
and there are more than three miles of river walks and hill trails. Various 
buildings on the site have been or are being restored to illustrate local crafts 
and industries, especially weaving. One of these, the old weaving mill, has a 
small museum with an exhibition of historic textile machinery. The Centre 
has a staff of sixteen, made up of the Warden, the Ranger, and fourteen 
assistants, so that the whole enterprise is conceived on a fairly large scale. 
There are no other plans to provide museum facilities in the Limavady area. 

Tollymore Forest Park 

2.42 The Department of Agriculture, Forest Service, administers this very 
attractive park in County Down. It extends over 500 hectares at the foot of 
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the Mourne mountains, and includes forest trails, an interesting arboretum, 
a fine garden, an extensive car park and restaurant, and a small exhibition. 
Some 200,000 people visited it in 1982/3. The small exhibition is housed in 
the old stable buildings, and gives information about the site, its history and 
its development. All the forest parks and country house gardens have greater 
or less claims to being ‘‘botanical museums”, but Tollymore Forest Park 
has a particularly well-established collection of plants and trees which is 
conserved and displayed to a high professional standard. 
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3. COMPARATIVE JUDGMENTS 



Comparisouns doon offte gret greuance. 

(John Lydgate, The Fall of Princes) 

3.1 What emerges from this descriptive survey is that there are no more 
than six museums in the full ICOM sense, in the whole of Northern Ireland. 
Two are medium sized by U.K. standards, and there are four others, which 
are small, two with a staff of less than four. There are plans, potentialities 
and visions, there are Forest Parks and Nature Trails, but there are only six 
museums and only two of these (the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and 
Transport Museum) are multi-disciplinary institutions staffed by professional 
scholars trained in museum work, and capable of initiating research on their 
collections. There is no industrial museum, no science museum, no museum 
of aviation*, no maritime museum, no literary museum, and no museum 
devoted to a single speciality of any kind except for the regimental museums. 
There are no independent museums at all, and (with one small and recent 
exception) there is not a separate Art Gallery in the six counties. It is not so 
elsewhere in the United Kingdom. The thought that Northern Ireland may 
be seriously under-provided with museum and art gallery facilities prompts 
comparison with other areas of Great Britain. Comparisons may be odious, 
but they are both necessary and enlightening, and we may make them in 
terms of population, area and expenditure. 

3.2 Northern Ireland has a population of 1.51 million and it has six 
museums. This gives a crude ratio of 1:256,011. In England for purposes of 
administering the government grant to provincial museums there are seven 
Area Museum Councils, the smallest of which is the North of England 
Museum Service, with a population of 2,616,445. There are approximately 
75 museums in this area which come within the ICOM definition, which 
gives a ratio of 1:34,886 (i.e. more than seven times more favourable). 

3.3 But the closest comparison is probably with Wales, since Wales is 
administered through the Welsh Office, with its own budget, from which it 
finances the National Museum of Wales and makes grants to the Council of 
Museums in Wales (the equivalent of the English Area Councils). Wales has 
a population of 2,791,851 and approximately 80 museums fall within the 
ICOM definition, giving a ratio of 1:34,898 i.e. more than seven times more 
favourable than that obtaining in Northern Ireland. 

3.4 The total area of Northern Ireland is 5,462 sq. miles and the fact that 
there are only six museums means that each one serves an average area of 
910 sq. miles. In the North of England Museums Service area there are 3,357 
sq. miles, which means that each of the 75 museums serves an average area 



*The Ulster Aviation Society has been carrying out research into the history of aviation in 
Northern Ireland and into the whereabouts of relevant buildings and aircraft but at present 
lacks the resources for further development. 
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of 44.76 sq. miles. Wales has an area of 8,019 sq. miles and so the average 
area served by each of its 80 museums in 100 sq. miles. 

3.5 At first sight the financial picture does not appear to reinforce the 
impression of under-provision created by the comparisons above. Up-to-date 
statistics are not easy to come by and difficult to interpret, but the best 
estimate we have been able to make of the total expenditure per head on 
museums by central and local government in Great Britain is only fractionally 
above the total for the current year which DENI have told us is contained 
in their estimates. The respective totals are £2.84 per head in Great Britain 
and £2.76 per head in Northern Ireland. 

3.6 But this overall comparison conceals the true situation. Northern Ireland 
has a National Museum complex in Belfast, and even the minimum cost for 
an institution which can be properly so called must inevitably run into some 
millions of pounds. Thus the two national museums in Belfast will cost £3.5 
million this year, (including capital expenditure), a figure which is certainly 
not high when compared with what we believe to be the true overall cost of 
similar museums elsewhere e.g. some £6.5 million for the National Museum 
in Wales and around £9 million in Edinburgh. But in Wales, where the 
National Museum itself covers a good deal by way of museum services 
outside the capital, the additional amount spent by local authorities is 2\ 
times as great as that in Northern Ireland, even including in the latter the 
provision for the Ulster American Folk Park and the Armagh Planetarium. 
In Scotland, where our estimates unfortunately have to be based on less up- 
to-date information, the indications are that local authority provision is 
greater still, more than three times as high as in Northern Ireland. Expenditure 
in England lies between that in Scotland and Wales, so that for Great Britain 
as a whole it averages nearly three times that in Northern Ireland. 

3.7 Even with the aid of this very limited analysis, the picture becomes 
much clearer. Museums are labour-intensive institutions and, given that there 
is to be a national museum at all, a staff of some three hundred people, 
with a due “proportion of qualified professionals represents a minimum, 
unlikely to be reduced. And, given the wages bill from this level of staffing, 
an annual cost of something over £3 million per annum plus some provision 
for capital is inevitable and represents little more than half the equivalent 
expenditure on the National Museum of Wales. Over and above that, 
experience in Great Britain suggests that at least £1 per head of population 
spent on local museum services is appropriate. Welsh and Scottish experience 
suggests that it could well be more. Against this background the shortcomings 
of the scale of provision in .Northern Ireland become obvious: in round 
figures, if the Northern Irish expenditure per head came up to that for Great 
Britain as a whole, it would mean that local authorities and Government 
jointly would need to spend a further £1 million annually on local museums . 
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4. THE NEED FOR MUSEUM DEVELOPMENT 



O! reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man's life is cheap as beast’s 

( King Lear, II. iv) 

4.1 That Northern Ireland is comparatively disadvantaged in terms of 
museum and gallery provision is obvious. By every criterion, every test, the 
facilities available fall well below the average for the United Kingdom. The 
need was clearly sensed by the Department of Education in 1977 when it set 
up the Malcolm Committee with the terms of reference: 

to examine and make recommendations in relation to the develop- 
ment of regional or local museums in Northern Ireland (our italics) 

It appears that only reasons of acute financial exigency prevented some 
implementation of the Malcolm Report, and this present enquiry is additional 
evidence that the government is fully aware of the need to make better 
cultural provision in Northern Ireland as soon as may be. Nevertheless, 
financial restraints govern all our thinking, and they require the government 
to establish priorities for funding activities in Northern Ireland. The highest 
priority, apart from Law and Order, has been given to Economic Develop- 
ment, and no doubt without a strongly developing economy the social and 
cultural life of the province stands on shifting sand. If the economy collapses 
so will the culture, and great will be the fall of it. 

4.2 But it is perhaps possible to make the distinction between the economy 
and cultural provision too sharp; museums, in particular, have a very definite 
part to play in economic development, and this can be both described and 
assessed in real terms. 

4.3 The most usual argument for ascribing a specific economic value to 
museums is that “museums attract tourists”. We certainly would not accept 
that this is the only, or even the major, economic benefit of establishing 
museums, but as far as it goes, its existence is universally agreed. The 
Northern Ireland Tourist Board, giving evidence to the Malcolm Committee, 
pointed out that “a museum provides an insight for the traveller into the 
history, culture and life-style of the country he is visiting. A visit to the 
local museum is invariably part of any modern tourist’s holiday; it may be 
something to do on the inevitable wet day, but invariably it is a deliberate 
attempt by the traveller to know more about the place visited”. It is highly 
likely that “a very considerable number of Northern Ireland’s future tourists 
will be mobile, discerning, curious, reasonably well educated and high income 
earners”. This is as true in 1983 as it was in 1977. Additionally, tourists 
stimulate demand in the hotel and catering trades, the transport industry, 
and the retail trade where good (and bad) quality reproductions and souvenirs 
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are made and sold, and the printing of cards, catalogues, books and 
pamphlets brings work to local firms. 

4.4 However, in our view the importance of museums to the community 
goes much wider than this. It was well said by a wise man that “man does 
not live by bread alone”. On all our visits in the Province, and in every 
local authority area, we found that the provision of museum facilities was a 
very high priority indeed. Of course, this is linked to the fact that the 
districts have remarkably limited powers and this is one area in which they 
are permitted to act. But the enthusiasm and determination about museum 
development was very marked. This reflects a similar enthusiasm throughout 
the United Kingdom (and, indeed, Europe) over the past two decades. Even 
in periods of severe economic recession local and national authorities have 
built and developed museums, art galleries, and libraries at a surprising rate. 
This can best be illustrated by the fact that at the very nadir of the recent 
recession Her Majesty’s Government took the decision to devote close to 
£100 million to the new British Library building in London, and to begin 
work on it at once. Despite times of severe economic difficulty it has turned 
out to be politically and psychologically acceptable, and even desirable, to 
protect and encourage certain areas of a society’s cultural life. And by 
comparison with libraries, theatres, concert halls, and opera houses, museums 
are very cheap. 

4.5 One example, by way of comparison, may illustrate the need. The Welsh 
county of Dyfed is thinly populated, largely agricultural, and economically 
depressed. The Development Board for Rural Wales was set up to attract 
small and medium sized industries into the area. For the past four years 
they have been struggling to do so, but many attempts to attract firms 
(especially from abroad) have foundered for lack of an acceptable “cultural 
infrastructure” in the area. Business men simply will not bring their firms 
(and so also their families) into an area which is ill-provided with libraries, 
theatres, museums and galleries, or into an area where they have to travel 
appreciable distances to gain access to such amenities. It is a truth universally 
acknowledged that economic development in Northern Ireland will depend 
to a large extent upon the success of a campaign to attract small and medium 
sized firms from all over the world into the Province. Such firms will not 
come to a cultural Kalahari. If the society in which they and their families 
must live lacks the basic cultural amenities which flourish elsewhere, then 
they will go elsewhere. Thus, museum development must be seen not as a 
luxury, not as an optional extra, not as the icing on the economic cake, but as 
a most useful foundation for economic development. To provide appropriate 
museum facilities in Northern Ireland is to do no more than to prepare and 
fertilise the seed bed in which growth can take place. 

4.6 Last, but by no means least, museums provide jobs both directly and 
indirectly. In many cases a remarkably small investment (like the conversion 
of an existing building) can' provide jobs in the museum profession, unskilled 
jobs in warding and portering, secretarial and clerical jobs, and administrative 
employment. A museum will also need its restaurant facilities, a museum 
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shop (however rudimentary), craft workshops, and outside services like 
printing, advertising, publicity and design. Jobs in these ancillary services 
are liable to be permanent jobs which in many cases eventually become either 
self-financing or profit-making. This aspect of “museum economics” is 
amply illustrated by the successful developments at national museums like 
the British Museum, the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery (see their 
Annual Reports) and by provincial museums like the City of Birmingham 
Museums or the Castle Museum, Norwich. Secondly, museum development 
directly creates jobs in the building trade and allied trades. For instance, the 
projected development at Downpatrick will provide employment for builders, 
plasterers, electricians and the like over a period of many years, and 
doubtless, when the buildings are completed, part of the team will remain as 
the maintenance units at the museum. Building a museum is like building a 
shop in the sense that it provides continuing employment after construction 
is complete, and the Downpatrick scheme will undoubtedly be a source of 
considerable employment in the area. Thirdly, the organisation of the necess- 
ary museum services will create jobs in conservation, design, photographic 
services, and technical services, and all these at very low cost and within an 
extremely flexible system. 

4.7 Finally, museums are part of a complex of “leisure related” amenities, 
so that an interest stimulated in a museum may be followed up in the local 
library, bookshop, or even theatre. Also museums frequently serve as a focus 
for cultural activity of many kinds: lectures, debates, exhibitions, meetings 
of learned societies, and the like. This stimulates trade in the locality and 
benefits service industries. 

4.8 We conclude that, in strict economic terms, museum development can 
be highly cost-effective, when it is wisely planned and the need is clear. 
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5. A PATTERN FOR DEVELOPMENT 



/ must Create a System, or be enslav’d by another Man’s. 

(Blake, Jerusalem) 

5.1 The terms of reference of this present enquiry are markedly different 
from those given to the Malcolm Committee. That body was invited to 
consider only such things as “the need for regional museums”, or the 
relationship of regional museums with national (i.e. provincial) museums 
and the whole concept of “regionality” was never questioned. Our terms of 
reference, on the other hand, invite us to consider the relationship between 
the two large institutions in Belfast and the museums elsewhere in the 
Province. We are acutely conscious that Mr Malcolm’s committee, made up 
of distinguished people who were either native to, or had long lived in, the 
Province of Northern Ireland, were sensitive to local loyalties, passions, and 
desires in a way we cannot hope to emulate. And they accepted the idea of 
“regional identity” without demur. It is for others to assess the true strength 
and importance of this sense of identity, but from our (external) point of 
view there is no obvious reason why museum provision should be based on 
a concept of regional identity. For example, there is no reason to say that 
simply because there is a museum in the old county of Fermanagh, then 
there should be a museum in the county of Tyrone. It seemed to us that the 
old county boundaries, though they were still very real in the hearts and 
minds of men, were now less important than the boundaries of each individual 
district. These new districts differ widely in size, wealth, and density of 
population. Some are well able to support significant museum development 
(and wish to do so), while others are not. We may take two simple examples: 
the district of Lisburn is comparatively prosperous and quite densely popu- 
lated, and it has within its borders an important part of Northern Ireland’s 
history in the shape of the linen industry. The town of Lisburn was able, 
therefore, to set up and maintain a small but flourishing museum illustrating 
the linen industry and other things, and to pay for it out of the district rate. 
The district of Moyle, on the other hand, has so small a population that 
despite its wish to set up a museum, it would hardly be possible to do so 
without imposing a swingeing increase in the district rate. A tidy theory of 
“regionality” might indicate a greater need for a museum in Ballycastle 
than in Lisburn, but the hard economic facts make such tidiness virtually 
impossible. 

5.2 if it were possible to wipe the slate clean and to plan museums in 
Northern Ireland from scratch, one would obviously pay attention to popu- 
lation statistics and demographic trends. Crudely interpreted, these would 
imply that there would be many museums east of the Bann, and very few 
west of it. Such a distribution would be socially unacceptable and unjust, 
and it would weaken the social cohesion of communities like Londonderry 
and Enniskillen in a dangerously disruptive way. A more sensitive response 
to population distribution might be to create one big museum in the Belfast 
area and a large number of small museums scattered almost equidistantly 
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around the rest of the Province. Such a situation might obtain if everyone 
of the 26 districts set up its own tiny museum and “ran its own show”, but 
nothing could be more economically wasteful and culturally chaotic than 
that. 

5.3 If one asks the question “what is the best of all possible structures for 
museum development in Northern Ireland?” one is faced with the ineluctable 
fact that a part-structure exists already; it has just growed. It is not possible 
to plan the most efficient structure from scratch; neither is it possible to adapt 
the existing museum provision (both actual and planned) to a procrustean bed 
of academic theory. 

5.4 Our solution, therefore, must be pragmatic. Given the existing situation 
of two large institutions in or near Belfast and four others irregularly placed, 
how can development be planned? The key to this problem lies in the 
concept of the autonomy and independence of every museum. At present the 
Fermanagh County Museum has total sovereignty over itself and its “area” 
and sees itself, with some justice, as the regional centre and as a museum 
entirely conceived in territorial terms. But if museums in Fermanagh, and 
Newry, and Armagh, and Lisburn, and so on, are all partakers in a province- 
wide museum service which provides for all museums in Northern Ireland 
services like conservation, design, photography, travelling exhibitions, and 
which can make matching grants for capital development, then that develop- 
ment can take place where it is most needed, and not by whim or by accident. 

5.5 So, we would suggest that the Malcolm Report’s idea of “regional 
museums” should be abandoned, and that future museum development 
should be based on a realistic appreciation of the present situation. In our 
view the museum service should be seen on a province- wide basis, and to 
this end we propose a kind of pattern which exists in the other parts of the 
United Kingdom where museums are inter-linked by an Area Museum 
Service, which provides a wide range of museum services in a defined area. 
We develop this argument in Chapter 8. 
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6. THE NATIONAL MUSEUMS 



‘ Grant me three desires, ’ he said. 

‘What you can ask in one breath you may have, ’ she said. 

( Tdin B6 Cuailnge ) 



The Argument 

6.1 The agreed terms of reference we were given included a request “to 
examine the role of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum and the relationship between them.” The very wording of this, and 
what might be taken as a broad hint in the second of our terms of reference 
which refers to “the National Museum(s)”, might be thought to presuppose 
that we should recommend the merger of the two institutions to form one 
body which should be the jewel of the Province. At first sight, this might 
seem a sensible thing to do. Without in any sense suggesting that one 
institution should “take over” the other, it is obvious that some appreciable 
economies of scale could result from a genuine merger between the two 
museums; administration could be streamlined; financial control could be 
centralised; larger departments could undertake more ambitious projects and 
so on. At the same time, it could be argued that there would be no danger 
of creating a “Lough Belfast Monster”, so massive and complex that its 
head would never know what its tail was doing. The professional staffs of 
the combined museums would number no more than about 100 and even on 
its two separate sites the new institution would be unlikely to encounter the 
dis-economies of size which are sometimes to be found in a comprehensive 
school created by merger. Secondly, a single large museum would be more 
likely to develop the highest professional standards. Between them, the two 
present museums have unrivalled expertise, particularly in the local history 
of Northern Ireland. If the two collections were merged in one place and 
the research and publication programme combined and co-ordinated, the 
new department would be unquestionably pre-eminent in its field. There is 
also some evidence of overlap in other departments, especially in services, 
like photography and design. Thirdly, it would seem obvious good sense to 
create one large museum in the centre of the one large mass of population 
in Northern Ireland. For geographical reasons alone there is a prima facie 
case for a merger. 

6.2 However, in the course of our consultations and perambulations of the 
Province we were made aware of many and good reasons for leaving well 
alone. It was strongly felt in some quarters that in the Ulster Museum and 
the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum we have two highly successful 
institutions which had evolved in their separate though complementary ways, 
and which would flourish best if left to do so separately. The two museums 
are at quite different stages of development: the Ulster Museum has a long 
history, an orthodox departmental structure, its building programme is 
complete and there seems little scope for further expansion; the Ulster Folk 
and Transport Museum, on the other hand, is comparatively new and has 
grown very rapidly, it has a different administrative structure, and eonsider- 
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able scope for development both in physical and conceptual terms. Its 
achievement received national recognition in June 1983 when the museum 
received the Museum of the Year Award. 

6.3 Youth and maturity, as is well known, make uneasy bedfellows. Again, 
despite their similarities, there is no real overlap or duplication. Both 
museums, it is true, have departmental interests in the history of Ulster, but 
they approach it from different angles and present the subject quite differ- 
ently. It was put to us that co-operation was all that was needed to remove 
any duplication that exists, and to adjust any overlap; if the relevant 
professionals were to get round a table and discuss anomalies and initiatives 
all would be well. Clearly, some people felt that a merger to remove 
duplication was a steam-hammer to crack a filbert. 

6.4 Like any other merger, a merger between these two museums runs the 
risk of creating the fear of increased bureaucracy, and of compulsory 
redundancies. Contrary to what we have said above, it could be said that 
each museum has administrators, each museum has technicians, each museum 
has a clerical staff, and if these staffs are brought together the inevitable 
problems of status and grading will assuredly arise, and there will be the 
temptation to solve them by upgradings with a consequent increase in 
administrative expenditure. The creation of compulsory redundancies ; would 
not be an acceptable mode of proceeding and the result could create an 
administrative imbalance. 

6.5 One single museum would also create a huge centre of power in the 
city of Belfast. It is widely felt throughout the Province that too much of 
everything is centred in Belfast, and a merger between the two museums 
would only add to the prevalent sense that “unto everyone that hath shall 
be given, ... but from him that hath not shall be taken even that which he 
hath”. In our Report, Museums in Wales (1981), we commented on the 
sometimes deleterious “shadow of the National” and the same might well 
be said if a new monster were created on the shores of Belfast Lough. 

6.6 The very existence of a large museum in Belfast might be held to inhibit 
the growth of museums elsewhere in the Province, and we have already 
commented on the sad lack of specialist museums in Northern Ireland. A 
new maritime museum would be less likely to spring up spontaneously in 
Londonderry, or Newry, or Larne, if a large museum in Belfast was the 
main repository of expertise in the subject. And the same argument would 
apply to the growth of a science museum, or a museum of technology or a 
railway museum, or a museum of aviation. The existence of an umbrella 
organisation in the capital city would be an invitation to apathy elsewhere. 
An umbrella is a useful instrument, but it is unwise to set it up over a seed 
bed. 

6.7 Finally, it is not immediately obvious how such a merged institution 
would be governed and directed. Each institution, at present, has its own 
Board of Trustees; they are balanced and broadly representative of the 
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community. To merge the two Boards would create a large, unwieldy, 
and less representative body, to the advantage of none, and the probable 
discomfiture of all. But to disband both Boards and create a new one would 
seem to be a work of supererogation. Yet even more important than the 
government of the institution would be its direction. There would have to 
be one over-ail director, who would have to combine a high degree of 
administrative competence with an equal degree of professional ability, and 
the energy, enthusiasm and creative skill to make the new institution flourish. 
Without a much higher salary, and bearing in mind the difficulty of attracting 
high-level professional people and their families to Northern Ireland, it seems 
unlikely that there would be many suitable candidates for the post. 

6.8 All this adds up to a very formidable case. We were aware of the 
dangers and temptations of recommending “change for change’s sake” and 
the very obvious perils of tinkering with two fine and prosperous museums. 
There is an argument for retaining the status quo in the interests of stability 
and peaceful development. And it was not infrequently suggested to us that 
the time is not ripe for proposing changes which might be expensive and 
which would certainly be risky. 

6.9 Nevertheless, we felt obliged to consider the arguments in favour of a 
merger between the two institutions more widely and at greater depth. 
Foremost among these is the national and international status that a new 
large museum would achieve. England, Scotland and Wales have national 
museums, and these form a “premier league” or “first division” on the 
United Kingdom scene. The British Museum, the National Gallery, the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and others in London, are recognised both at 
home and abroad as flagships of our national museum fleet. Similarly, the 
National Museum of Wales is unquestionably pre-eminent in the principality 
and the Royal Scottish Museum, the National Museum of Antiquities and 
the National Galleries of Scotland play the same part north of Hadrian’s 
Wall. There is not, and has never been, any such institution in Northern 
Ireland. Museums in Northern Ireland are somewhat at risk of being viewed 
as “second division” institutions. There is good reason, and present, oppor- 
tunity, to remedy this by bringing together two museums which, though 
excellent, are, by national standards, small. The National Museum of Wales 
has a total staff of 367 on its pay roll and an annual budget of £6.439M;* 
the annual cost of running the national institutions in Edinburgh, excluding 
building costs, amounts to about £7 million and the total number of staff 
for all three institutions is 358. A merger of the Ulster Museum and the 
Ulster Folk and Transport Museum would be likely to have a total staff of 
310 and an annual budget of £3,281,000. Both museums have, at present, 
an international reputation in certain fields, and if they were combined their 
international status and reputation would be considerably enhanced. But, 
more importantly, the new institution would stand as tall as the other 
“national” museums within the United Kingdom and should give to Northern 
Ireland a voice in the counsels of museums in the United Kingdom which it 
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has never previously had. In our view, the low level of museum provision in 
Northern Ireland is in practice connected with the lack of an institution of 
sufficient size and weight to command respect. The very existence of a 
National Museum in Northern Ireland would vastly enhance the status of all 
museums in the Province, and, despite the danger of inhibiting growth 
outside Belfast, which we have referred to (6.6), we feel that it is more likely 
to raise “the level of public awareness” from one side of Northern Ireland 
to the other. It would also be likely to raise the status of the museum 
professionals within the new institution itself, and perhaps within the whole 
museum profession in Northern Ireland. 

6.10 There would undoubtedly be advantages in the pooling of subject 
expertise which would result from a merger. For example, and to take only 
one obvious case, the expertise on costume and textiles in the Department 
of Art at the Ulster Museum would be greatly enriched by the addition of 
the skills in “traditional crafts industries” and textiles in the Department of 
Material Culture of the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum. There are other 
areas where cross-fertilisation would be beneficial. 

6.11 In the non-academic areas the benefits of a merger are equally clear 
and quantifiable. One system of financial control in place of two would be 
more cost-effective. Planning could be conducted with more obvious access 
to a wider range of resources. The advent of new technology means that 
secretarial, clerical, and technical staffs are able to service larger organisations 
without increasing numbers. 

6.12 Perhaps the most obvious benefit would be in the better use of space. 
The Ulster Museum, at Stranmillis, is virtually incapable of further physical 
expansion on its present site. But, as is the nature of museums, its collections 
will continue to grow. Any attempt to purchase additional space in the 
middle of Belfast would be ruinously expensive and the obvious place for 
physical expansion is Cultra. So long as they were sensitively and carefully 
planned, new departments, or institutes, or centres, at Cultra would enhance 
what is there already. Cultra also provides what might be described as 
“decanting space”. By this we mean the space for an exhibition, or part of 
a collection, or even an entire department, to be re-located from Stranmillis 
for a shorter or longer period in order to “change the scenery” in the middle 
of Belfast. Static displays, and immovable departments, in any museum are 
a sure indication that intellectual rigor mortis has already set in. 

6.13 There would be specific and continuing advantage in being able to 
speak with one voice. At present, the two largest museums in Northern 
Ireland are wholly independent in terms of finance, collecting policy, and 
philosophy. Consequently their dealings with the Department of Education in 
Northern Ireland are conducted independently. The larger, unified, institution 
would be able to present a single set of estimates, a unitary planning policy, 
and the Department’s problems in dealing with the museums’ problems 
would be greatly simplified. Not only would a single large museum speak to 
Government with greater authority, it would speak for Northern Ireland in 
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a far stronger way. A National Museum would have an identifiable presence 
and an ambassadorial responsibility. 

6.14 Within the Province too, a single museum would make for easier 
relationships. Many of the local museums and the local authority institutions 
pointed out to us that it was sometimes less than wholly clear to which 
source they should go for aid. Although all museums praised the willing 
helpfulness of both the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport 
Museum they often said that it would be to their advantage if they were 
dealing with a single professional authority. We feel there is force in this 
argument, since it would also be obvious economic sense to integrate the 
assistance given by the two Belfast museums to other institutions in the 
Province. In the field of the natural sciences, for instance, the museum could 
build up a more positive and beneficial relationship between the natural 
science departments in the new museum and the Country and Forest Parks 
administered by the Department of the Environment and the Department of 
Agriculture. Ideally it would be good to have a natural science presence in 
every Park and Forest site— to take the academic work of the museum “into 
the field”. 

6.15 The argument that ‘The time is not ripe for change” was, at first 
sight, persuasive. Financial exigency, political uncertainty and economic 
priorities would seem to suggest that there are more urgent initiatives to be 
taken. But this argument is more specious than real. The fact that the 
Malcolm Report was called for in 1977, and that the present investigation 
was invited in 1982, suggests that there is, within the Province, a climate 
hospitable to change. The need for a radical re-assessment of museum 
provision in Northern Ireland was assumed by virtually everyone to whom 
we spoke. And in other ways the moment seems propitious. The Ulster 
Museum is at present without a Director, and new and interesting forms of 
government have been attempted within its organisation. It is also, as we 
have said, “tight on its site” so that there is very little possiblity of further 
physical development. The Ulster Folk and Transport Museum, on the other 
hand, has room for development, but finds itself at a point in time where 
the first great phase of its growth is ending, and it must perforce re-assess 
its forward planning to cope with reduced levels of funding. The district 
councils, all 26 of them, have similarly come to the end of a development 
phase in that they have now made excellent provision for leisure centres and 
sporting activities in most areas, and they are ready and anxious to turn 
their attention and their energies to the development of cultural facilities like 
museums and galleries. Although no change is ever successfully effected 
without both luck and labour, we feel that a stiff breeze is already blowing 
in that direction. Wherever we went, we sensed a willingness to initiate 
“action this day”. 

6.16 In short, therefore, most of the arguments against a merger seem to 
be based on a desire to maintain a laisser faire policy, at least for the 
present, or upon the difficulty of making any kind of change in the present 
museum arrangements. The arguments for a merger seemed to be concerned 
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with a desire to raise the level of museum activity within the Province and 
to give Ulster museums a stronger voice within the United Kingdom, or 
upon a keen desire to make the best possible use of scarce resources. 

Our Conclusion 

6.17 Thus, what at first sight seemed to be desirable instinctively, turns 
out to have the balance of advantage when the rational arguments on both 
sides are deployed. In this particular matter, first thoughts are better than 
second thoughts. So we have decided that a merger between the Ulster 
Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum would be in the best 
interests of both those institutions, and of other museums in Northern 
Ireland, and would substantially and permanently raise the level of museum 
provision in the Province, constituting a first step towards achieving parity 
of cultural provision with England, Scotland and Wales. We therefore 
recommend that a new museum, to be called the National Museum of Ulster, 
be created by the complete merger of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster 
Folk and Transport Museum, and that these two institutions be enabled to 
function as one. 

6.18 It is not for us to adumbrate the legislative processes by which this 
consummation should be achieved. But we do consider that we should offer 
some concrete proposals as to what should be, in our view, the structure of 
the new institution. These suggestions are neither prescriptive nor exhaustive, 
and should be viewed, as Ben Jonson invited his contemporaries to view the 
poets of Greece and Rome, as “guides, not commanders”. 

6.19 We consider it of the highest priority that the new institution should 
have a Director who should be appointed at a grade and salary commensurate 
with those of the Directors of the other national museums in the United 
Kingdom. Perhaps the nearest analogy would be between the Director of the 
National Museum of Ulster and the Director of the National Museum of 
Wales. 

6.20 It is a matter of nice judgment as to where the Director of the new 
institution should have his office. If he were located at Stranmillis he would 
be at the centre of Belfast and able easily to make contact with all those in 
the City with whom he needs to do business. If he were to be based at 
Cultra, on the other hand, he would probably have better accommodation, 
and better facilities, but he would be distanced from the centre of municipal 
activity. On balance, we would favour basing the Director at Cultra, though 
the balance of advantage and disadvantage seems only slight. At all events, 
he would have to be (and be seen to be) equally responsible for the staff 
and activities of both sides. 

Organisation of the Combined Institution 

6.21 A complete merger of the two existing museums could mean that there 
were as many as fifteen Keepers under one Director. This could give rise to 
difficulties, though it should be noted that such direct rule works perfectly 
well in other museums. Undoubtedly, some reform in organisation will, 
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however, be required. There is room in the present staffing structures in the 
museums for some regrading of posts both upward and downward, and our 
proposals are framed to this end. We have considered several possible models 
for the new institution. Three of these seem worthy of further consideration. 
The most obvious plan would be to have two “geographical” heads working 
under the Director, one in Stranmillis Road and one at Cultra. The fifteen 
existing departments could be regrouped into ten or twelve reorganised 
departments divided between the two “sub-Directors”, with a common 
administration. 

6.22 A better alternative, and one which makes at least some use of this 
opportunity for change, would be to abandon a geographical form of 
organisation and to create instead a functional form of grouping with, say, 
three Senior Keeper appointments under the Director, each in charge of a 
major curatorial grouping, e.g. a Keeper of Natural Sciences, Keeper of 
Humanities and Keeper of Fine and Applied Art. There would be a separate 
post to head the Administrative Department, and the Director of an Area 
Museum Service (8.4). 

6.23 However, a third option, and one which we would favour, would 
involve a more speculative and radical revision of organisation which has so 
far been introduced to only a limited extent in this country. In such a 
structure there would also be three or four posts directly responsible to the 
Director; but responsibilities would be divided into the care and conservation 
of the collections, the interpretation and presentation of those collections, 
and the services necessary to run the museum itself. These three key posts 
would need to be at Keeper (A) level and would need to be filled by senior 
professional museum people with considerble experience. Such a system 
could be adapted to suit local circumstances, but in our view the pattern of 
administration might look something like this: 




This third model would offer the opportunity for reappraising the entire 
“museum philosophy” of the new institution at the time of the merger, and 
would constitute a radical upheaval which would cause every museum 
professional concerned to reconsider his aims and objectives. And that is 
never a bad thing. 

6.24 In relation to the diagram above we would point out that the box 
labelled “Administration” is not proposed as a high-level department: it is, 
rather, a small group, probably headed by a principal, which looks after 
matters of finance and staffing. 
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6.25 One further point needs mentioning, since it is not immediately 
apparent from our diagram. The posts immediately below the four listed as 
responsible directly to the Director need not be the current departmental 
keepers. Some of the present posts of departmental keeper could be merged, 
as the Director saw fit. Considerable savings might be achieved by such 
reorganisation over a period so that the overall cost of merging the two 
museums need not be great. 

A New Board of Trustees 

6.26 A question arises as to what form the supreme governing body of the 
new institution should take. There are only three real possibilities. The Board 
of Trustees of the Ulster Museum and the Board of Trustees of the Ulster 
Folk and Transport Museum could be combined to form one Board, with 
the same functions, and operating broadly in the same way as the two 
existing boards. Or, secondly, the model of the National Museum of Wales, 
which has both a Court and a Council, could be followed. Thirdly, the two 
existing Boards of Trustees could be dissolved and a new Board could be 
formed specifically designed to exercise the final authority in the new 
institution. The first solution would offend no-one and probably please no- 
one either; it is unlikely that two Boards, set up for quite different purposes, 
could be artificially forced into one. The second solution has nothing to 
commend it; it is expensive, wasteful of time and resources and gives the 
shadow of democracy without the substance. We have a clear preference for 
the third option, and recommend that as part of the merger of the two 
existing institutions a new Board of Trustees should be set up to replace the 
two old ones. We would not wish to advise in detail on the composition of 
the new Board, though it is important that it should not be composed of 
the “statutory representatives of local bodies”. A change to that effect has 
already been suggested for the Ulster Museum, and we agree that in future 
the Minister should draw on the talents of people who are expert and well 
informed on museum matters, and are appointed in their individual capacities 
and not as representatives. In numbers, the whole Board of Trustees should 
probably not be much larger than 16. This should be adequate so long as 
each Trustee, given his or her background and experience, can be expected 
to make a strong personal contribution to the work of the Museum. 
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7. THE LOCAL MUSEUMS 



The Principles 

7.1 We now turn our proposals and recommendations for a local museum 
service in Northern Ireland. In the earlier sections of this report we have 
described in some detail the existing services which we found, and we have 
also described the plans for development, and even to some extent the dreams 
for the future in those places where firm plans have not been drawn up. But 
above all, we have taken note not of what exists but of what does not. The 
striking thing about local museum services in Northern Ireland is their 
absence. 

7.2 In our view, the time has come to fill the gap which this leaves in 
community provision in the Province, and we have explained in some detail 
why a development which is perhaps most often discussed in a social and 
educational context should also be seen as having very considerable and 
wide-ranging importance in the economic field. The recommendations we 
make are based on the argument that the level of local provision in Northern 
Ireland should in broad terms be brought up approximately to that which 
exists in the whole of Great Britain. We take this view because of the obvious 
need for museum services; and we find specific justification for our view in 
the fact that the level of taxation, which is virtually identical in all parts of 
the United Kingdom, makes adequate basic provision for museum services 
in only three of its four parts: we can see no reason why that fourth part 
should not be brought up to the level of the other three. 

7.3 We do not propose to recommend that such a change could be made 
overnight, or, indeed, in the course of a single financial year. Nor could we 
claim to have analysed fully-formed financial and other plans to an extent 
which would enable us to say in precise detail just what should be spent. 
Indeed, in this context it would be right for us to point out that some of the 
plans which „were put to us had, in our view and from our experience of 
conditions in Great Britain, a certain air of unrealism about them. Ambitious 
capital developments were thought to be achievable within five figure budgets; 
annual running costs for reasonably developed local museums were believed 
to be attainable with budgets of no more than some £50,000 a year or less. 
Such figures may do for a start, but we would assert without hesitation that 
such estimates will be exceeded, and that a reasonably well-equipped building 
operated by a staff of some six or eight people of whom (say) two are 
professionally qualified cannot be provided within these kinds of financial 
totals. We suggest therefore that discussion with the local authorities of 
future plans, and particularly of any possibilities of future capital grants, 
should be started only where the realism both of the plans, and of the 
financial estimates which go with them, have been fully explored and tested. 
In particular the local authorities concerned must be certain that the future 
running costs of any scheme are fully within their financial capacity. We 
are, however, assuming that capital provision will be met to some extent 
from central sources, though we would expect that in all cases there would 
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be substantial local contributions, particularly if these can be found by fund- 
raising activities and contributions from private and corporate sources. 

7.4 On this financial basis we think that it would be reasonable now to 
think in terms of some half-dozen local schemes which should be considered 
for a start in the next two, or at most three, years. We have explained, in what 
follows, which we think are the best contenders, though local discussions, 
willingness to find and raise money and the general state of preparedness 
may have some influence on the order of priorities. We recognise, however, 
that the establishment of that order of priorities may cause considerable 
difficulty. The present structure of government in Northern Ireland provides 
for the expert scrutiny of development plans for museums only to the extent 
of expert architectural and similar services. We see no need for central 
government to train or recruit special manpower for scrutinising museum 
plans from a curatorial point of view. Instead, we suggest that the Council 
of an Area Museum Service (8.8.) should act as the arbiter and adviser in 
connection with the major decisions which have to be taken in selecting 
schemes for development and determining broadly their scale. 

7.5 In the light of what has been said we think it possible to enunciate five 
broad general principles before proceeding to our detailed analysis of the 
situation. These are: 

i) that local museum provision in Northern Ireland should, over a period, 
be brought up to the level of similar provision in Great Britain; 

ii) that this development should start on the assumption that in the first 
few years institutions should be developed and funded involving the 
local authorities concerned in current expenditure to the order of some 
£iM; 

iii) that capital development of these institutions be funded (usually as to 
75%) from central sources, and money should be available for this 
purpose as soon as possible, and in any case not later than the 
financial year 1985/86, but that this should be supplemented by local 
contribution (7.3); 

iv) that the aim should be to pick some four to six local schemes for 
immediate development within the next three years; 

v) that the choice of such schemes, as shall later arise, their order of 
priority and the scale of provision, should be determined on the advice 
of an Area Museum Council, (8.8). 

. . . and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name . 

(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, V.i) 
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8. AN AREA MUSEUM SERVICE 



Small service is true service while it lasts. 

(Wordsworth, To a Child) 

8.1 The second question our terms of reference invites us to explore is the 
relationship between the national museum(s) and other museums and related 
services, and the third is “the organisation required for the above purposes”. 
At the risk of putting the cart before the horse, we have considered the 
organisational problem first. 

8.2 Or, to put it more precisely, we have again considered the current 
absence of any organisation at all. If the curator of a museum outside 
Belfast has a problem or a need, that curator has absolutely no structure 
through which to make appeal. He or she may, on a “grace and favour” 
basis receive help and assistance of many kinds from the Ulster Museum or 
the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum, but it is by grace and favour, and 
the curator has absolutely no right to professional assistance of any kind. 
This regrettable situation could not be paralleled anywhere in England or 
Scotland or Wales. All other areas of the United Kingdom are covered by 
one or another of the Area Museum Councils. These Councils, and there 
are nine of them, encourage existing museums to improve their services by the 
provision of matching grants. They aim to improve standards in conservation, 
design, display, photography and technical services (see Appendix C) and to 
give advice and assistance to curators on all professional matters. The first 
Area Museum Council (for the South West) was set up as long ago as 1959, 
and the most recent (Wales) in 1969. So the system is well established and 
has proved its usefulness. It has recently been described as “the most 
important single museum development in recent years”. There is no trace of 
such a service in Northern Ireland, and neither is there the professional 
cohesion which the network of Area Museum Councils provides elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom. The Councils are independent but mutually suppor- 
tive, so that they can frequently cross their own boundary lines in providing 
assistance and stimulating initiatives. 

8.3 Everywhere we went the lack of museum services was obvious. All 
curators stressed it, and the lack of professional advice in the Province was 
nowhere more starkly evident than in many of the plans for new museums 
which were discussed with us. Local people often had very little appreciation 
of how much it would really 'cost to set up the museums they planned, to 
even the minimum professional standard. Any Area Museum Council Direc- 
tor could have given them invaluable assistance in matters of planning, 
standards, and costings. He could also have advised existing museums and 
institutions on problems of conservation, which are a wide-spread and urgent 
matter for the whole Province. We need not labour the point. We need only 
quote from the submission made to us by the Irish Professional Conservators’ 
and Restorers’ Association: 
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“Given the neglect of conservation and restoration work here, there are 
considerable areas of all collections in Northern Ireland in need of long- 
overdue protective treatment. At present this can only be tackled on a 
piecemeal basis. Conservation facilities outside the museums are already 
overburdened, and are unable to enter into further long-term commit- 
ments”. Whatever new structure is proposed, a thorough and comprehen- 
sive survey of needs and requirements throughout museum collections, as 
the prelude to a professionally organised programme of future work will 
be essential. 

The lack is obvious, the need is urgent, the solution is simple. It is, in 
essence, what has already been proposed in the Malcolm Report (1977). 

8.4 We recommend that, as a matter of urgency, an Area Museum Service 
to cover the whole of Northern Ireland should be set up as a Department of 
the National Museum of Ulster. We have carefully considered the arguments 
for creating an Area Museum Service independent of any museum, as is the 
case elsewhere in the United Kingdom. We concluded that, given the small 
number of museums concerned, this was not an economically sensible 
solution. We also considered the possibility of setting up the Area Museum 
Service somewhere outside Belfast. In theory, there is no reason why it 
should not be located at Omagh, Downpatrick, or many another place, but 
in practice a great deal of its work will bring it into regular and daily contact 
with design units and conservation laboratories in places like the Belfast 
museums, and the Queen’s University, Belfast. There is also a great deal to 
be said for “getting the strength of the institution around you”, since the 
Director of an Area Museum Service can all too easily find himself isolated 
and lacking support. So, it seems sensible to follow the Malcolm Committee’s 
recommendation and set up the Area Museum Service for Northern Ireland 
as a department of the new institution. It would function in much the same 
way that the extra-mural department of a university functions, which, 
although its view and its work are always outwards, is nevertheless an integral 
part of the whole university. 

8.5 We would differ from the Malcolm Report, however, in proposing a 
much smaller and more limited scale of operation. The Area Museum 
Service must have a Director who is professionally qualified, with wide and 
substantial experience. But, apart from normal secretarial and clerical ser- 
vices, he or she needs no other support. We would not recommend (as 
Malcolm does) that there should be two assistant keepers, an education 
officer, and a transport manager - at least not in the first instance. The 
model here might well be the Council of Museums in Wales which in its 
present form was set up with no more than a Director and Secretary. It is 
important, however, that the Director should be, and have the status, of a 
professional curator, and the resources of the museum behind him. 

8.6 The Museums and Galleries Commission is currently engaged in a 
review of all the existing Area Museum Councils, and preliminary evidence 
suggests that a majority of these Councils is in favour of reducing directly 
employed curatorial and technical staff to a minimum. Preference is now 
commonly given to an agency arrangement, whereby the Area Museum 
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Service contracts out design and conservation work, and the like, to indepen- 
dent specialists whose work is monitored and whose standards are approved. 
An Area Museum Service for Northern Ireland could call upon the conser- 
vation expertise available at the conservation laboratory in the Queen’s 
University, Belfast, and (if their resources and facilities were appropriately 
increased) at the conservation laboratory at the Public Records Office, 
Belfast. There is also considerable specialist expertise available within the 
museums in Northern Ireland. We think, for example, of the technician at 
the Lisburn Museum who is an expert in metalwork, and whose services 
could be made available, by arrangement, to the whole Province. Thus, we 
see no need for curatorial or technical appointments to be made to the Area 
Museum Service. The task of the Director would be to find out and recruit 
on a piecework basis such expertise as he needed, even if (in certain 
circumstances) this involved sending material to experts in England. 

8.7 The Area Museum Service for Nothern Ireland should be financed, in 
the first instance, by a pump-priming grant sufficient to allow some at least 
of the projects we identify as high priority developments in paragraph 10.14, 
We recommend that for 1984/5 the sum should be £50,000. Thereafter we 
recommend that the Service should be funded through the block grant made 
to the National Museum of Ulster , but with its own budget earmarked so 
that it can be used for no other purpose. The level of funding should be 
decided annually on the basis of the work in conservation and other 
disciplines that the Service needs to do, and on the assumption that every 
grant it makes will be matched pound for pound (or at least by an agreed 
percentage) by the recipient. 

8.8 Area Museum Services in England, Scotland and Wales are normally 
governed by a Council, to which the Director reports. These Councils 
are themselves responsible, through their Chairmen, to the Museums and 
Galleries Commission. We would propose a slightly different structure for 
the Area Museum Service in Northern Ireland. We recommend that a Council 
be set up consisting of some twelve members , some of whom should have 
expert knowledge of museums and of the work likely to be undertaken by 
the Service; four nominated by the Association of Local Authorities; the 
Chairman of the Trustees of the National Museum of Ulster should also be 
a member ex officio. We also recommend that the Director of the National 
Museum should be the Council’s chief official, though, of course, the 
effective operation of the Service will be the concern of the Director of the 
Area Museum Service. A Chairman should be appointed from among the 
members, but we do not consider it advisable that he or she should be the 
Chairman or Director of the National Museum, nor one of the nominees of 
the Association of Local Authorities, since such an appointment might inhibit 
the Area Museum Service from attaining a greater degree of independence, 
should it so wish in the future. 

8.9 As we have indicated earlier, (7.4), we also recommend that this Council 
should be charged with a further responsibility covering the development of 
further and wider museum services in Northern Ireland. It should be the 
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body which, in the first instance, investigates any proposal made by a district 
council to set up a new museum, if that proposal is based on any expectation 
of funds from the Area Museum Service. Such proposals, if approved by 
the Council, might then be forwarded to the Museums and Galleries 
Commission for comment and the final decision about implementation should 
be made by the Department of Education for Northern Ireland. It is of 
course important to bear in mind in making appointments to the Council as 
suggested in paragraph 8.8 above that the members appointed will need to 
have relevant experience and standing which will enable them to carry out 
these additional duties. 

8.10 The importance of this recommendation should not be overlooked. In 
effect it places responsibility for the development of new museums in the 
districts in the hands of the Council. No district council should be prevented 
from setting up a museum if it wished to do so, but the Council could, by 
withholding funds from any project, make it difficult and costly to do so. 

8.11 We envisage the Area Museum Council of Northern Ireland fulfilling 
all the functions carried out by the Area Councils in England, Scotland and 
Wales, but we also propose that it should be the body which effectively 
administers the grant which we are recommending the Department of 
Education should make annually for the support and development of 
museums outside Belfast. 

8.12 So the Area Museum Council will have two main functions: first to 
advise on the priorities of museum development and the .provision of capital 
in Northern Ireland; and second, to administer the recurrent grant for 
support services to the various existing museums. 

8.13 It is of no great importance where (within the ambit of the new 
institution) the Area Museum Service is located, but we would see some 
advantage in setting it up at Cultra. 

8.14 Nothing so far proposed or considered should inhibit the establishment 
of museums by private trusts or by local authorities prepared to fund them 
entirely from their own resources. 
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9. DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL MUSEUMS SERVICES 



9.1 Our terms of reference invited us to consider the relationship between 
the national museum(s) and other museums and related services, and the 
organisation required for those purposes. In the course of our discussions 
so far we have suggested reasons for abandoning the Malcolm Report’s 
categorisation of regional museums, display centres, and the like, considering 
the museums outside Belfast simply as museums which exist in their own 
right. We have also suggested that the new National Museum of Ulster 
should include a department incorporating an Area Museum Service for 
Northern Ireland modelled on the Area Museum Councils of Great Britain. 
We have proposed that the Area Museum Council should have a decisive 
influence in the development of new museums in Northern Ireland by 
recommending the award or withholding of grant-aid to projects submitted 
to it. These measures, combined, should effectively avoid any risk of 26 
districts setting up 26 museums, some of them sub-standard, unprofessional 
and short-lived. The “positive vetting” by the Area Museum Council should 
ensure that only the hardiest plants blossom and that the weak seedlings are 
thinned out before potting on. 

9.2 We see the relationship between the new National Museum of Ulster 
and the local authority, regimental, and independent museums outside Belfast 
as supportive, protective, educational, and stimulating. Through the Area 
Museum Service the National Museum would ensure the maintenance of 
standards in the existing museums, would encourage travelling exhibitions 
from Belfast and from Great Britain (and from the Republic of Ireland 
where appropriate) and would be able to promote and, where necessary, 
even fund, soundly-based initiatives which might arise locally. 

9.3 Let us take one specific example and follow it through. It is obvious 
that very high priority must be given, at the first opportunity, to the 
establishment of a new museum in Londonderry. That the second city of 
Northern Ireland, with its astonishingly rich history, should be without a 
museum of any sort is not good for the cultural health of the Province. An 
initiative has begun in the city itself and there is strong local support for a 
new museum. The project has the full support of the council, a building has 
already been earmarked, a feasibility study prepared, and an outline estimate 
of cost agreed. Local collections, and other treasures, lie waiting to be 
properly displayed. The Area Museum Council for Northern Ireland would 
receive and consider Londonderry’s proposal. This proposal would have to 
be supported by evidence that current expenditure could be provided from 
the district council’s own resources; the usual proportion of capital costs* 
would also have to be raised locally. After consideration and approval by 
the Council and the Museums and Galleries Commission, the scheme could 
then be recommended for capital support from central government. The 



*The Department of Education’s normal grant for capital expenditure is 75% of the total cost, 
leaving 25% to be found locally. 
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Director of the Area Museum Service would award the grant and monitor 
its expenditure, thus ensuring the maintenance of high museum standards, 
and bringing to bear the advice and expertise of his colleagues in Belfast. 
When the new museum in Londonderry was opened and operational we 
would envisage that the Area Museum Service would, from time to time, 
make small grants to it for particular purposes like the purchase of equipment, 
or the updating of its designs. It would also support the new museum by 
sending it travelling exhibitions and by arranging to borrow from it, occasion- 
ally, some of its most interesting objects for exhibition elsewhere. Whenever 
the Director of the Londonderry Museum had a problem (of planning, 
finance, conservation, design, storage) he would approach the Director of 
the Area Museum Service as of right and request his assistance. In this way, 
there would be a healthy interchange between the National Museum with its 
international contacts and the local museum with its specialised collections. 
The mediator and advocate in this interchange would be the Director of the 
Area Museum Service whose role we see as crucial for healthy museum 
development in Northern Ireland. 

9.4 There is one other area in which we would expect the Area Museum 
Service Director to perform the role of honest broker. The four regimental 
museums in Northern Ireland are as entitled as any other museum to the 
Director’s advice and expertise, but it is unlikely that he will be specially 
versed in military history. He can, however, advise the regimental museums 
on general museum management and development and can put them in 
touch where necessary with the National Army Museum in London, who 
exercise a general pastoral care of regimental museums throughout the United 
Kingdom. Colonel Newton, of the Army Museums Ogilby Trust, is known 
throughout Britain for his work in support of regimental museums, and we 
would envisage that there would be close and continuing co-operation 
between him and the Area Museum Service Director. 

9.5 In his evidence to us Colonel Newton suggested the desirability of some 
mild rationalisation of the regimental collections in Northern Ireland. He 
felt it would be unfortunate if the Regimental Museum of the Combined 
Irish Cavalry were moved out of Carrickfergus Castle, and proposed an 
alternative arrangement by which the DOE might put the whole of the Castle 
at the disposal of the Regimental Museum, adding material from other 
regimental museums to tell the full story of this historic site. Similarly, he 
outlined a possible co-operation between the County Museum and the 
Regimental Museum in Armagh, with a view to showing more regimental 
history in the County Museum where it could be seen by many more visitors. 
These proposals seemed to us to be sensible and practical, and if they could 
be carried into effect they would provide a more powerful presence among 
the local museums outside Belfast. 

9.6 We ought to make it clear that all museum provision in Northern 
Ireland does not have to be either part of the new national museum, or arise 
from the development of a district museum. As we have already mentioned, 
we certainly would not want to discourage, indeed we would be glad to see 
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the foundation of, private museums. For instance, private industry could 
possibly create an industrial museum based on its own technology. Also we 
would see in the long term (i.e. the next decade) as the combined task of the 
Area Museum Service and the National Museum of Ulster to stimulate the 
creation of specialised museums within the Province. There are one or two 
quite special cases which need special mention. These we describe in the 
following paragraphs. 

9.7 The Armagh County Museum has since 1973 been a regional branch 
of the Ulster Museum. It might be worth considering the return of this 
institution to the district authority so that it can again become a locally 
funded and administered institution. 

9.8 The Planetarium at Armagh presents a somewhat different problem in 
not being specifically local in orientation or purpose, though its educational 
value and its potential for stimulating scientific enthusiasm amongst the 
young is obvious. It could well be argued that its funding should come from 
sources other than those intended for museums. It could perhaps be more 
closely anchored to financing from the Southern Education and Libraries 
Board. 

9.9 The Ulster-American Folk Park in Omagh, too, is a special case, with 
its own particular historical theme, and dependent on central funds for its 
continuation and development. If the history and activity of the Province 
are to be properly reflected in the museums, there would seem to be a 
need for further thematic institutions, to cover industrial, technological and 
scientific history, as well as maritime and aviation growth. In allocating 
funds, possible future needs of subjects like these ought to be borne in mind, 
without prejudicing existing commitments, and we would hope this would 
bring Northern Ireland into line with England, Scotland and Wales. 
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10. PRIORITIES, TIMETABLE AND RESOURCES 



‘Necessity is a great spur, ’ Cuchulainn said. 

( Tdin Bo Cuailnge ) 

10. 1 Future museum development in Northern Ireland will, of course, be 
dependent upon the availability of finance. The major source of finance is, 
and will continue to be, the Department of Education in Northern Ireland. 
It would be foolish to think otherwise than that funds from that quarter 
will be insufficient to meet all identifiable needs. It is, therefore, important 
to establish a set of priorities for museum development, a sensible timetable 
for that development, and a realistic costing of every approved enterprise. 

10.2 We have recommended that the future of the Ulster Museum and the 
Ulster Folk and Transport Museum lies in a merger, and that this merger 
should be agreed in principle as soon as may be, and accomplished in fact 
as soon as the necessary legislation can be prepared. We give, below, our 
estimate of the approximate cost. (10.14(h)) 

10.3 The highest priority should be given to the setting up of an Area 
Museum Service for Northern Ireland. As soon as a Director is appointed 
he can be given the immediate task of assessing the needs of the museums in 
the Province so that he can prepare a first set of estimates for discussion 
with DENI. The cost of this whole operation would be small, and it is the 
one single development which would do most to rectify the omissions of the 
past and control the developments of the future. (10.14(i)) 

10.4 Outside Belfast, we identified plans for museums in various places 
and at various stages of development. The Fermanagh County Museum at 
Enniskillen is in unsatisfactory accommodation at present, and there is no 
prospect of significant development of museum services without an increase 
in museum staff. In our view, there is certainly a need for development at 
Enniskillen. (2.10,11) 

10.5 The Lisburn Museum has plans for capital expenditure to complete 
work in the building (and to expand operations into the building adjoining, 
but this is a very long-term project). The development at Lisburn is remark- 
able in that it has been achieved in a time of acute financial stringency, and 
it will need grant-aid from the Area Museum Service. (2.12) 

10.6 The Ulster-American Folk Park has extensive and imaginative develop- 
ment plans. To some extent these may be funded from sources other than 
central government, but it is inevitable that public funds will eventually be 
needed to further and complete the plans which are even now in the pipe 
line. This museum is governed with great skill and energy and is developing 
rapidly under its own initiative but it should certainly not be penalised for 
its enterprise by being starved of public money. (2.13,14) 
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10.7 Development in the four regimental museums in Northern Ireland is, 
in our view, highly desirable, but not a matter of the utmost urgency. A 
fifth museum is being planned at the Regimental Depot in Ballymena, and 
consideration is being given to ways of making the regimental collections 
more easily accessible to the public by displaying them in buildings or 
institutions already receiving large numbers of visitors, as for example the 
historic site at Carrickfergus. In comparative terms the Army is well catered 
for in Northern Ireland since there are four curated collections in the 
Province. It is a remarkable anomaly that there is not a naval museum, a 
maritime museum, or an aviation museum in the whole of Northern Ireland. 
In our view, encouragement should be given to any initiative proposed to 
fill these lacunae. (2.15-2.19) 

10.8 Four new museums are in various stages of planning: Bangor, Down- 
patrick, Londonderry and Newry. These will undoubtedly wish to attract 
public funds, and some are liable to be expensive. The fact that they are in 
various stages of development, however, suggests that a phased programme 
for their development would be wise. 

10.9 The “facility” proposed by the North Down Borough Council for 
Bangor is an estimable and admirable scheme. It appears to have been 
carefully costed and we note that it would be eligible for grant from 
the Department of the Environment and the Department of Economic 
Development. The role of the Department of Education would be to make a 
capital grant which might be required in the not too far distant future. (2.23) 

10.10 The proposal for a new museum at Downpatrick is commendably 
ambitious, and, if successful, would create a considerable new presence in 
the Northern Ireland scene. We were impressed wih the plan to set up, first, 
a St. Patrick interpretative centre, and to grow the larger development out 
of it. However, we feel that this scheme will require large-scale funding in 
due course. (2.21,22) 

10.11 The highest priority for new development must, without question, be 
given to Londonderry. The proposal is good, it is well supported, it is well 
advanced, and it fills the obvious and most pressing need. (2.24) 

10.12 The proposal to add a museum presence to the Arts Centre set up 
by Newry and Mourne District is both economic and well founded as a 
cultural project. The estimated cost of the initial conversion is of the order 
of £20,000, and this is precisely the kind of project which should attract 
support from the Area Museum Service when it is set up. The Service, like 
God, should be prepared to help those so ready to help themselves. We feel 
that there is a real need for a museum presence in Newry. (2.26) 

10.13 The remaining schemes are not at such an advanced stage of planning, 
and although many of them are eminently desirable, they would not be ready 
for implementation for some time to come. We feel that the proposals 
suggested by Antrim District Council, Ballymoney Borough Council, 
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Carriekfergus Borough Council, Coleraine District Council, and Moyle Dis- 
trict Council, as well as the two proposals for Railway Museums, should be 
carefully considered by the Area Museum Council when it is set up, together 
with any new schemes from the Districts or elsewhere which may arise 
between now and then. 

10.14 So we arrive at a phased programme for development. We recommend 
that the following plans should be implemented immediately : 

(i) The Area Museum Service for Northern Ireland should be established 
as a matter of urgency. This would involve appointing only a Director 
and providing him with secretarial assistance and a place to work. 
His or her first task would be to establish a full programme for 
museum services in Northern Ireland and submit estimates for con- 
sideration by DENI. At the same time the Director and the officials 
of DENI should agree the composition of the Area Museum Council, 
and set it up. We believe that a pump-priming grant of £50,000 is 
required for the first year.* A further £50,000 should be held in 
reserve to meet any specific needs which may arise, especially in the 
field of conservation, storage, etc. 

(ii) Administrative work should begin at once leading to the eventual 
legislation necessary to create the National Museum of Ulster by the 
complete merger of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and 
Transport Museum. It should be possible, at an early stage, and 
perhaps even before legislation is complete, to appoint a Director 
Designate, who could begin the planning of the new institution. We 
would hope that this appointment might be made in 1984 and that it 
would be at a grade and salary commensurate with those of the other 
national museums in the United Kingdom. £50,000 ought to be 
allocated towards costs in the initial stages before economies can be 
effected. 

(iii) As regards local authority development, we recommend that schemes 
should be started as soon as possible which would entail on completion 
a current commitment of some £500,000 a year to be f inanced by the 
relevant local authorities. 

(iv) We consider that a start towards this target might be made by 
accepting four of the existing plans for development outside Belfast 
which should be promptly and publicly accepted in principle, and 
funds should be committed to permit an effectual start to be made 
on them as soon as possible, in any case not later than 1985/6. We 
recommend priority for the following: 

(a) The plan to set up a museum in Londonderry should be approved 
in principle as soon as possible by DENI and the appropriate 
funding should be channelled through the Area Museum Service. 



♦Future funding would be in line with the usual practice in the United Kingdom, through an 
annual government grant, distributed on a “matching” grant system, or agreed percentage of 
expenditure by museum authorities. (8.7) 
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This would take into account the percentage of the total cost to 
be raised locally, and would also be affected by any outside funds 
which might be available, as, for example, from the European 
Economic Community. Given that the plans for the Londonderry 
Museum are well advanced we would hope to see a first stage 
approved. The expenditure might be spread over two, or at most 
three years and we suggest that between £150,000 and £200,000 
might be spent in the first year, which we would hope could be 
1984/85, and which certainly should not be later than 1985/86. 

(b) Within the same time scale, grants should be provided to enable 
development costing some £125,000 to be undertaken at the 
Fermanagh County Museum in Enniskillen because this very 
professionally-run museum is now physically stretched to the 
limits not only of display space, but also for storage and for 
conservation facilities. 

(c) Down County Museum in Downpatrick has produced an imagina- 
tive scheme for the use of an historic building, which justifies 
support. First year expenditure might be of the order of £150,000. 

(d) Lisburn District Council has produced, and is developing an 
interesting local history institution on professional lines and deser- 
ves further support to continue this work. First year expenditure 
on further development might be £75,000. 

10.15 On the assumption that grants to all these schemes will be made at 
the rate of some 75%, and bearing in mind the proposals we have made for 
recurrent expenditure for the Area Museum Council and for the new National 
Museum, we estimate that our proposals will represent a total commitment 
for expenditure from central government funds of just over £Vi million. We 
think this is a very reasonable start to make on an important programme; 
indeed, we would hope that in addition the government will be able to 
establish a reserve fund of perhaps no more than £25,000 to help any 
authority who may produce a feasible scheme within the immediate future. 

10.16 This development we envisage as appropriate and urgent to bring 
Northern Ireland closer to parity with the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
programme would involve capital expenditure of £500,000 in the first year, 
and a further £500,000 from the districts for annual recurrent costs. We 
consider that this is the very minimum necessary to launch a new cultural 
initiative in Northern Ireland and we believe that such a cultural initiative 
would be highly productive and is long overdue. It is important that this 
cultural initiative should be launched at once and it might well have a 
formative influence in the future social development of the Province. 
Decisions are called for and speed is of the essence, for it might well be said 
of the state of morale in many parts of Northern Ireland, as Job said of 
himself: “My days are swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, and are spent without 
hope”. The decisive and speedy implementation of this programme would 
slow the shuttle and raise the hope. 
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10.17 Later development would include all the plans and projects we have 
discussed and approved above, and doubtless, others which would arise in 
the next few years. We see the implementation of further development as 
essentially the responsibility of the Area Museum Council, whose task it 
would be to recommend on the best expenditure of such sums annually as 
the Department of Education in Northern Ireland might allot to the Area 
Museum Service. By this means it should prove possible to discourage the 
random and careless setting up of museums by all and sundry at whim and 
pleasure, and we would hope that the Council would be able to encourage a 
sensible and professional planned development. 

10.18 We feel that the full programme of development would hardly be 
completed before the early 1990’s. This is as far ahead as the most eagle- 
sighted prophet dare look from the highest Mount Nebo* in the present 
political and economic circumstances. We are well content to leave any 
future planning to those who will serve in the new National Museum and on 
the Area Museum Council of the future. 

‘Make haste , ’ Ailill said, ‘and ask 
Cuchulainn to let you move on from here. * 

( Tdin B6 Cuailnge) 



*Deuteronomy 32.49 
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1 1 . SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



National Museums 

11.1 A new National Museum of Ulster should be created by the complete 
merger of the Ulster Museum and the Ulster Folk and Transport Museum. 
(6.17) 

11.2 Administrative work should begin at once leading to the eventual 
legislation necessary to create the new museum. (10. 14(ii)) 

11.3 A new Board of Trustees (for the National Museum of Ulster) should 
be set up to replace the two existing Boards. (6.26) 

11.4 A Director Designate should be appointed at an early stage (1984) to 
begin planning the new institution. (10.14(h)) 

11.5 The Director’s appointment should be at a grade and salary commen- 
surate with those of national museums in the United Kingdom. (10.14(h)) 

11.6 £50,000 should be allocated towards the costs of the initial stage of 
the merger. (10.14(h)) 



Local Museums 

11.7 An Area Museum Service should be set up as a Department of the 
National Museum of Ulster, to cover the whole of Northern Ireland. (8.4, 
10.14(i» 

11.8 A Council of the Area Museum Service should be set up consisting of 
12 members. (8.8) 

11.9 The Director of the National Museum of Ulster should be the Council’s 
chief official. (8.8) 

11.10 The Council should be responsible for the development of further 
and wider museum services in Northern Ireland. (8.9) 

11.11 The Area Museum Service should receive a pump-priming grant of 
£50,000 for the first year. (10. 14(i)) 

11.12 A further £50,000 should be held in reserve to meet specific needs 
(10.14(i)) 

11.13 Schemes for the development of local authority museums should be 
started forthwith entailing a current commitment of £500,000 a year by the 
relevant authorities. (10.14(iii)) 
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11.14 Priority should be given to the development of the following four 
capital schemes, and funds committed to enable a start: 



£ 

Londonderry 150,000-200,000 

Fermanagh County Museum 125,000 

Down County Museum 150,000 

Lisburn Museum 75,000 
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(10.14(iv)) 



APPENDIX A 



Appendix A 

MUSEUMS, CENTRES & AUTHORITIES VISITED 



Ulster Museum, Belfast 

Ulster Folk and Transport Museum, Cultra 

Armagh County Museum 
Armagh Planetarium 

Ballymoney Borough Council 

Carrickfergus Borough Council 

Carrickfergus Castle, Department of Environment 

Coleraine District Council 

New University of Ulster, Coleraine 

Down Museum; Downpatrick (Down D.C.) 

Fermanagh County Museum, Enniskillen (Fermanagh D.C.) 

Lisburn Museum (Lisburn D.C.) 

Londonderry City Council 
Orchard Gallery, Londonderry 

Moyle District Council, Ballycastle 

Newry and Mourne District Council, Newry 
The Arts Centre, Newry 

Ulster-American Folk Park (Scotch-Irish Trust of Ulster) 

The Combined Irish Cavalry Museum, Carrickfergus Castle 
The Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers Regimental Museum, Enniskillen 
The Royal Irish Regimental Museum, Armagh 

Belvoir Country Park, Department of Agriculture 
Castlewellan Forest Park, Department of Agriculture 
Tollymore Forest Park, Department of Agriculture 

Roe Valley Country Park, Limavady, Department of Environment 

Joint Conservation Laboratory, the Queen’s University, Belfast 
Historic Monuments Branch, Dept, of Environment 
Public Record Office 
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APPENDIX B 



Appendix B 

BODIES & INDIVIDUALS WHO GAVE 
WRITTEN & ORAL EVIDENCE 



Mr George Malcolm 

Mr Alan Warhurst, Director, Manchester Museum, 
formerly Director, Ulster Museum 
Colonel P.S. Newton MBE, (Army Museums Ogilby Trust) 

Arts Council of Northern Ireland 

Irish Professional Conservators and Restorers Association (IPCRA) 

Library Information Service 

National Trust, Northern Ireland Region 

Northern Ireland Public Service Alliance (NIPSA) 

Northern Ireland Tourist Board 

Antrim District Council 
Ballymena Borough Council 
North Down Borough Council 

Downpatrick and Ardglass Railway Society 
Railway Preservation Society of Ireland 

Ulster Aviation Society 
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APPENDIX C 



Appendix C 

AREA MUSEUM SERVICE SCHEMES AND SERVICES 
ELIGIBLE FOR GRANT AID 



Extract from Tenth Report of the Standing Commission on Museums and 
Galleries, 1978: Annex A to Appendix D, pp 128, 129 

1. Preparation of publications sponsored by Area Museum Services. 

2. Conservation Schemes and Services (including restoration and repair 
and the equipping and staffing of related laboratories and workshops) 
covering: 

a. easel paintings 

b. paper including prints, watercolours and drawings and archives relating 
to artefacts lodged in a museum or gallery. 

c. decorative arts including furniture finishes, decorative paintings, gild- 
ing lacquer, metal work and frames 

d. ceramics 

e. architectural decoration including frescoes, murals, stained and painted 
glass lodged or bona fide artefacts in a museum 

f. natural history including preservation and modelling of birds, animals 
and plants 

g. geology 

h. archaeology 

j . ethnology 

k. textiles 

l. science and technology 

3. Professional advice generally including surveys of existing museums and 
galleries, advice on the creation of new and the reorganisation of existing 
museums, advice on display, storage and environmental control, procure- 
ment, conservation and restoration. 

4. Photography and the provision of photographic equipment. 

5. Short term storage (note 1) 

6. Display schemes and exhibitions including refurnishing permanent and 
temporary accommodation, procurement and installation of display cases, 
environmental control equipment related to display and storage (i.e. to 
control humidity, temperature and lighting) sound equipment and other 
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APPENDIX C 



specialised gallery display equipment. Related essential printing and pub- 
licity material (note 2). Security systems. 

7. Advice and assistance to local education and other schools authorities as 
regards the role of the museums and galleries in education generally 
(note 3). 

8. Documentation in museums and galleries including cataloguing and 
recording, information storage and retrieval systems. 

9. Training of museum curatorial, technical and warding staff. 

Note 1. Expenditure on the provision of new buildings or on major 
structural alterations for storage or any other purpose is not eligible for 
grant aid but rental of accommodation to provide storage as a temporary 
measure and the refurbishing of permanent storage accommodation including 
installation of services and environmental control features and equipment 
are admissible. 

Note 2. The provision of air conditioning is eligible for grant aid as part 
of environmental control equipment whether this is required for display or 
laboratory and workshop facilities. 

Note 3. The provision of facilities intended exclusively for the use of 
schools in connection with museums and galleries contribution to education 
should be funded by local education and other schools authorities. 

Note 4. The costs attributable to staff, transport and administration gener- 
ally (including share of overheads) generated by eligible schemes and services 
are eligible for grant and should be included in the cost of each scheme. 
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